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THE CONSPIRACY AT ROME IN 66-65 B.C. 



H. C. NUTTING. 



The spectacular conspiracy of Catiline in 63-62 B.C. has 
naturally enough somewhat overshadowed the less conspicuous 
disturbance of three years before. At first sight, too, the earlier 
conspiracy seems to afford a soi^ewbat unpromising field of in- 
vestigation. The mere fact that the movement never culminated 
in overt act gave excellent opportunity for the birth of conflicting 
rumors; and as these were circulated in part at least by persons 
of known prejudice, the problem of detecting the truth may well 
appear difficult. Closer inspection, however, shows that the con- 
tradictions and obscurities of the testimony really concern second- 
ary details mostly, whereas the essentially important features of 
the conspiracy can be determined with a very satisfactory degree 
of certainty. 

I therefore feel somewhat discontented with the position of 
Boissier, who holds that the earlier conspiracy was a more or less 
insifpiificant and isolated disturbance, and excuses him-self from 
probing into its inner history on the ground that the obscurities 
in the evidence preclude the possibility of reaching any definite 
conclusion.' And, at the same time, I am inclined to distru.st 
somewhat the customary procedure of the professed historian, 
who, making wide generalizations and reading backward from 
later events to the earlier, is apt to-put upon an episode such as 
the earlier conspiracy an interpretation that will fit with or sup- 

1 La ConjaratioD de Catiltna, Faria 1905, p. 50 fF. 
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port some more general theory. I would not belittle the benefits 
of a large perspective, but, while enjoying these, one ever needs 
to be on his guard against imputing to far-sighted human purpose 
results which as a matter of fact grew out of situations whose 
outcome was problematical to the persons concerned in them. 

It seems therefore worth while to consider once more^ the 
evidence bearing on the earlier eoospiraey. Among the wit- 
nesses Cioero clearly holds first place ; for surely no other among 
them had a stronger motive or better opportunity to sift the 
matter to the bottom. Of course on this subject, as elsewhere, 
Cicero's testimony is apt to be colored by the circumstances under 
which he speaks; hut this fact usually very thinly screens his real 
convictions. Unfortunately the greater part of his testimony 
touching the earlier conspiracy is either lost or to be had only 
at second hand ; in fact the speech pro Sulla is the only complete 
extant document in which he communicates any con.siderable 
amount of information on this subject. Asconius has preserved 
important fragments of the speeches pro Oornelio (65 B.C.) and 
in Toga Candida (64 b.c), and here and there in other writings 
Cicero incidentally touches on the events of the years 66-65 ; but 
we must ever regret the loss of his systematic historical treatises. 
It may perhaps be questioned whether the work irepl 'TTrareui? 
(de CoHsulatu Sua) contained much in the way of direct refer- 
ence to the earlier conspiracy. But the treatise known as 'AvcKBora 
{de Oonsiliis jSuts) seems very clearly to have included utter- 
ances bearing directly on the subject.* This latter work was 
published late, being withheld from circulation until a time when 
considerations of diplomacy no longer precluded a frank expres- 
sion of opinion on Cicero's part. For our present purpose 
therefore its loss is more serious than that of the other treatise. 
However, Asconius evidently had access to the document, and 
Plutarch' and Dio Cassius* seem at least to have known something 
of its contents. 

To Sallust, who represents a more or less independent line of 
tradition, would naturally be assigned the second place among 

! See AsconiuB on tji Tog. Cand. p. 74 {K. and S.). 
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the witnesses. For he writes of events that occurred during his 
own lifetime, and his version of the story of the earlier conspiracy 
is the most systematic and complete account we possess. In 
Suetonius we seem to have, in part at least, a third line of 
tradition. At any rate he cites utterances which, antedating the 
publication of the 'Ai^Sotcc and according ill with the prudence 
of Cicero's earlier statements, are at the same time quite at 
variance with Sallust's point of view." Livy, too, treated of the 
earlier conspiracy, and may have contributed something of value, 
though the report of his epitomist promises little.' 

The external history of the earlier conspiracy -is fairly clear, 
being somewhat as follows. At the regular consular election held 
in the year 66 P. Autronius and P. Sulla were successful, defeat- 
ing L, Cotta and L. Torquatus. The latter, falling back on a 
practice much in vogue at that time,' solaced their injured feel- 
ings by bringing a charge of bribery against the successful 
candidates." As a result of this action the co}isules desigiiati 
were disqualified,* and a new election was ordered. Meanwhile'" 



» See Suet. Int. 9. 

* CoDJuratio eorum, qui iir petitions consulatus ambitua damnati erant, 
facta de interficiendis consulibus oppTessa est (Perioeha CI). It ib poesible 
that one or two of the minor details cited by Dio Cassius are drawn from 
Livy '8 account. 

' Ct. the experience of Murena in 63 B.C., and see p. Uar, 24. 48 ff. 

8 I note here that Willrieb (de Coninrationis Catilinariae Fontibus. 
Ijottingen 1893, p. IT) asBumes that Asconius could not have learned from 
Cicero 'a writinga who the accusers were — a somewhat perilous assumption 
in view of the fact that so much of Cicero's testimony is loat. It would 
aeem too that Willrich had overlooked one or two extant utterances of 
Cicero which throw some light on this matter. See p. Sulla 17. 49: Tum 
adflicto P. Sulla consulatuB vobia (sc. Torqnatia) pariebatur . . .; 
ereptum repetere voa clamitabatis, at victi in eampo in foro vinceretit; also 
de Fin. ii. 19. 02; te ipaum (sc. Torquatum filium) . . . voluptaane 
induxit u( advieRcentulvs eriperes F. Sullae consulatum? Quem ciuu ad 
patrem tnum retulisaes, etc. 

"The verdict was doubtlesa just. ABcooius (p. B6) quotes Cicero as 
thua expressing himself in p. Comelio regarding this action: spectaculum 
illud re et tempore salubre ac necesaarium, genere (et) exempio miserum 
ac funestnm. In fact in aases of thia sort guilt was more or less a matter 
of course. Even the increaBingly strict laws against bribery seem sub- 
sequently to have checked the practice little, perhaps partly becnu.se it 
was 80 easy to escape conviction by the uae of more money or by other 
means, Cf. the strait to which even the most moral and conservative 
Roman of his day waa reduced, Suet. lul. 19. 

'oOn the chronology at this point the sources are far less in conflict 
than one might assume from a hasty reading of John 's article in Bhein. 
MuB. mi. p. 401 S. 
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Catiline, who as propraetor of Africa had been plundering his 
province in the conventional fashion, returned to Rome and 
desired to be a candidate at this special election. His request 
was taken under advisement by the consul L. Volcatius TuUus, 
who after consultation, ruled that Catiline could not be con- 
sidered as a candidate at that time because he was even then 
under indictment for his peculations in Africa. The election 
resulted in the choice of L. Cotta and L. Torquatua, the persons 
who, after their defeat at the previous election, had brought 
charges against Autronius and Sulla. 

The disqualified and disgruntled candidates" thereupon 
united in a plot to murder their successful rivals on inauguration 
day (Jan. 1, 65)." This plan, however, was discovered or 
betrayed, and the attempt was necessarily postponed. In the 
meantime the trial of G. Manilius," which had been scheduled 
for the last day of December, was made the occasion of a hostile 
demonstration" — a proceeding all too common at this period in 
connection with the administration of justice.*' The plans of the 
conspirators now converged on February 5, at which time many 
of the optimates were to be killed along with the consuls. The 
whole undertaking miscarried, however, through the over-eager- 



11 Not excluding Sulla, despite his acquittal in 02 on the charge of 
conspiracy. Indeed Cicero's speech of defense at the time of the trial is 
in itself sufficient to convince any careful reader of Sulla's guilt. An 
able and ingenious composition it certainly is, but manifestly the work 
of a man who is uncomfortably conscious throughout of the weakness of 
his case; cf. there 13. 36 ff. and 24. 67 B. 

1= Cn. Piso seems also to have been openly identified with the move- 
ment: cf. Cic. p. MuT. 3S. SI, p. Sulla 24. 67; Asconius on p. Cornetio p. 5S, 
and in Tog. Cand. pp. 74, 82-83; Dio Cass. 36. 27 [44]; Sallust 18 and 19; 
Suet. HI. 9. 



"The mover of Porapey's military e 
extortion case. For details concerning tbiB 
Dio Cass. 36. 27 [44]. 

<* It is to this incident that Cicero refers in Cat. i. 6. 15; Potestne tibi 
haec lux, Catilina. aut huius caeli spiritus esse iucuudus, cum scias horum 
esse neminem qui nesciat te pridie Kalendas lanuarias Lepido et Tullo 
consulibuB etetisse in comitio cum telof Cf. also the passage quoted from 
p. Cornelia by ABConius, p. 58, 

.IE Indeed this matter had become a crying disgrace. Where bribery 
failed, the operations of the court could be brought to a standstill by the 
danger (or realization) of murderous assault; cf. the amazing case of 
lawlessness at the first trial of Uilo (Cic. ad Qvint. Fr. ii. 3. 2) ; see also 
p. Sulla 5. 15, and Asconius on p. Cornelio, pp. 51 and 52. 
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ness of the leader, it is said, who gave the signal before every- 
thiDg was in readiness." 

On one point touching the external history of this conspiracy 
there seems room for debate, namely the question of the identity 
of the eonunanding officer — Who was the man who gave the signal 
on February 5 by allowing the toga to slip from his shoulder? 
Cicero pretty clearly assigns this role to Catiline. For, after 
reminding the latter {in Cat. i. 6. 15) of his behavior on the day 
set for the trial of Manilius, he passes on in his questioning to the 
main business of the conspiracy — (te) manum consulum et 
principum civitatis interficiendorum causa paravisseT sceleri ac 
furori tuo non mentem aliquam aut timorem, sed fortunam 
populi Romani obstitisset" — the last clause referring apparently 
to the too hastily given signal, thus according exactly with 
Sallust's more explicit account.'^ Suetonius on the other hand 
reports a version of the story which assigns to Caesar the business 
of giving the signal." 

In weighing this evidence too much stress perhaps should not 
be laid on the fact that here (and throughout his account of the 
earlier conspiracy generally) Suetonius quotes rather than 
affirms ; but we may not pass lightly over the fact that he names 
his authorities, and that they are persons of known animiis 
against Caesar.'" On the other hand Sallust's anxiety to put 
Caesar in a favorable light might perhaps seem to some fair 
reason for questioning whether the charge he makes against 
Catiline is not in the nature of a blind. But Cicero's position 
was different, and though at the time his above quoted testimony 
was written he doubtless felt it expedient to bear lightly on 



>" Suetonius (/til. 9) quotes the divergent account of Tanusius Qeminua, 
who relates that the circumstances on tliat da? were bo discouraging that 
the signal vras not given at all 

" Cf. p. MuT. 38. 81 and in Tog. Cand. p. 82: Praetereo nefarium ilium 
eonatum tuun et paene acerbum et luctunnum rei publicae diem, cum 
Cn. Pisone socio neque alio nemine caedem optimatum facere voluiati. See 
also the commentary of AsconiuB on this passage, comparing the same 
with his remark on p. 74. 

'8 Chap. 18. 

le luJ. 9. 
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anything derogatory to Caesar, I am inclined to think that the 
evidenee he offers turns the scale slightly in Catiline's direction; 
and every general consideration certainly points the same way. 
For, however much or little Caesar may have been interested in 
the conspiracy, it is scarcely credible that he would eommit 
himself openly to so rash and doubtful an undertaking. Further- 
more the story of the too hastily given signal, if true,'' comports 
far better with the impetuous character of Catiline. 

Turning now to the question of the inner nature and signifi- 
cance of the earlier conspiracy, the evidence seems to show beyond 
any reasonable doubt that both this disturbance and the later 
conspiracy of 63-62 were excrescences upon the surface of one 
and the same underlying movement. For it will be recalled that 
throughout the whole period of 66-62 the same political and 
economic conditions continued practically unchanged. In con- 
trol of the situation was a rich, well intrenched and self-satisfied 
oligarchy. Meanwhile intense bitterness prevailed in the hearts 
of the ruined small farmer, the impoverished debtor, the dis- 
franchised citizen, and the unsuccessful politician who could not 
force his way into the inner circle. Moreover, old-time veterans 
settled in various parts of Italy, once goi^ed with plunder, were 
now anxious to make more money in the same easy way, and the 
lazy city proletariat, supported by the bounty of the state, was 
insolent and ripe for mischief. Given a leader about whom these 
and other forces of opposition might rally, and the situation at 
once became acute — less so in the case of the earlier conspiracy 
because the preparations then made were less careful and exten- 
sive. Cicero frequently and clearly recortis his conviction that 
the two conspiracies were incidents in one and the same general 
movement; e.g., 

in Cat. i. 13. 31: 
Etenim iam diu, patr^a cooacripti, in hia periculia eoniura- 
iBidiisque versamur, aed nesdo qno pacto omnium 



Bcelerum ac veteria furoris et auilaciac matiiritaa i 
consulatua tempus erupit. 

21 See note 16. The question of Tanuaiua' reliability concerning thia 
detail cannot well be disasBociatert from tlie queation of the credibility of 
the charge he makes against Caesar. 
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p. Mur. 38. 81 : 
Omnift, qaae per hoc triennium agitata sunt, iam ab eo tem- 
pore quo a L. Catilina et Cn. Pigone initum coQBilium senatuB 
interflciendi BcitiH esse, in hos dies, in hos menses, in hoc 
tempuB erumpunt. 

p. Sulla 24. 87; 
Hie tu epistulam meam aaepe recitas, quam ego ad Cn. Pom- 
peium de meia rebus geetis et de aumna re publica uisi, et ez 
ea crimen aliquod in P. Sullam quaeria, et, si furorem 
iucredibilein biennio ante conceptual erupisae in meo con- 
Bulatii scripsi, me hoc demonatrasse dicia Sullam in ilia fuiase 
Buperiore coniuratione.!! 

In this conneetioQ it is also worthy of note that the captains 
in both conspiracies were men of the same class, — for the most 
part disgruntled second-rate politiciEtns who had a grudge to 
satisfy or who hoped to gain an office by force; indeed, to a 
certain extent, they were identically the same persons, namely 
Catiline, Cethegus," Vai^unteius,** Autronius, and Sulla." But 
of still greater importance as a link connecting the two con- 
spiracies was the presence in the background of Caesar and 
Crassus — influential accomplices, watching the fray from a more 
or less safe distance, and spurring on the under dog. That these 
prominent men took an active interest even in the earlier and less 
important conspiracy may perhaps seem dbubtful to some, and 
I therefore introduce here a part of the evidence bearing on this 
point. In Caesar's case it is perhaps fair to allow the interested 
rumors published by his detractors^* to be offset by the silence of 
Sallust; but this still leaves Cicero's testimony to be reckoned 
with. lie, apparently even during Caesar's lifetime, did not 
hesitate to indicate pretty clearly bis view on this subject ; cf. 

22 C(. in Cat. iv. 3. 6, and the extract from Cicero's letter quoted in 
Suet. lul. 9. 

" Sallust 52. 33. 

s< p. Sttlla 24. 67. 

I' Among the conspicuous leaders whose names first appear in connec- 
tion witn the second conspiracy were two more disgruntled politieiana — 
Cassius, who had been defeated in the consular election of 64 (Aseonius 
on in Tog. Cand. p. 73), and Lentulus, a man expelled from the senate 
after holding the consulship, and at that time repeating the cursus 
bonorum to regain his last standing (Dio Cass. 37. 30). 

»9 Suet. lul. 9. 
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Suet. /ul. 9r 
De bac (sc. coaiuratione) iignificare videtur et Cicero, in 
quadam ad Axium epiatula referena, Caesarem in consulatu 
confirmaase regnum, de quo aedilia '(i.e., in 65) cogitarat.:' 

Furthermore, if Suetonius bas at all correctly caught the spirit 
aad aim of Caesar's policy, it is a foregone conclusion that no 
such disturbance as that of 66-65 could be on foot withoiit enlist- 
ing the latter's attention and interest. In speaking of happen- 
ings as early as the year 78 Suetonius strikes the key-note of 
Caesar's procedure (as portrayed by him) for the following 
thirty years : 

/ul. 3: 
Nam Suilae^B morte comperta, simul spe novae dieseuaionis, 
quae per Marcum Lepidum movebatur, Roman propere redit. 
. . . Lepidi . . . eocietate, quamquam magnia coq- 
dicionibus invitaretur, abatinuit, cutn ingenio eius difflsua, turn 
occaaione, quam minorcm opioione oSenderat. 

From this time on until the Rubicon was crossed in "defense" 
of the outraged dignity of the common's officials, the same strain 
runs through the narrative-* — a lai^e personal ambition, a deep 
interest in fomenting opposition to the senatorial oligarchy, and 
great carefulness not to become too deeply involved in such von-, 
tures until the time was ripe. Standing thus in the shadow of the 
background, watching narrowlj' for any incident in the contest of 
parties of which he might make capital for himself, it is in the 
highest degree probable that Caesar would take an active interest 
in fomenting the disturbance of 66-65. The testimony of Sue- 
tonius therefore strongly corroborates that of Cicero. And in 
this connection it is fair, without stressing it too strongly, to 
mention the fact that Sulla appears later as Caesar's lieutenant 

=i(_f tn Tog Cand p S3, where Cicero intimates that the backers of 
Catiline and Antonius id 64 are the name persons who were in league with 
PiBo in 65, cf too Abcouius' commeDt on p T4 Again I r p 83, there 
IB posBibiiilj of a veiled reference Praetereo nefanum ilium conatiim 
tuum et paene acerbum et luctuosum rei publicae dicm, cum (n Pisone 
aocio iie^ue alio nemme caedem optimatum facere ^oliiisti For Cicero 'a 
opinion aa published later cf Plutarch, Crass , 13 and Did Caaa 39 10. 

2»if , tbe dictator 

t» See chap. 5 B. 
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in the Civil War, commanding the right wing at the battle of 
Pharsalia.'" 

If Caesar was thus interested in the earlier conspiracy, it 
would be strange if Crassua, who was also on the ground, did not 
feel a similar interest. Certain it is that the latter was very 
generally thought to be behind the movement. Indeed accord- 
ing to Asconius,*' who apparently is quoting from the 'Ai^Sora, 
Cicero made this accusation in so many words." Sallust does 
not touch the matter directly, but his narrative shows that at this 
time CrassuB was scheming and planning and quite wide awake 
with reference to the advancement of his own interests;" and 
Suetonius reports a version of the story which even exalted 
Crassus to the chief place in the conspiracy.** 

In view of these facts, we may well reject the verdict which 
dismisses the earlier conspiracy as a more or leas insignificant 
and isolated disturbance. At the same time, as indicated above, 
I find it difficult to subscribe to the view which discerns in the 
events of 66-62 B.C. the systematic working out of the plans of 
a closely organized Dreibund, in which all three parties to the 
compact were working together intelligently and harmoniously to 
outgeneral Pompey and down the optimates, with the ultimate 
purpose that, under a new order of things, Caesar and Crassus 
should have the highest honors, that the commanding officers 
should receive an office apiece, and that the rank and file should 
enjoy more congenial conditions of living. 

It is true that the dissatisfaction of all parties concerned with 
the existing oligarchical supremacy formed a tic which gave a 
certain unity to the movement. But I fail to find evidence of a 
thoroughgoing and eflEective oi^anization. For had the matter 
been put upon a business footing throughout, the planning and 
directing would certainly have fallen to the really able men 
interested (namely the more or less silent accomplices Caesar 



no Caesar, Belt. Civ. iii. 89, 3. 

" P. 74; Bee also Plutarch Cr<i«». 13 and cf. Dio CaBs. 39. 10. 

" In this coaneetion it ie interesting to recall that SalltiBt (chap. 4S) 
relates that be personally heard Crassua complain that Cicero waa raapon- 
sible for the charges conueeting bis name with the later conspiracy. 

"Chap. IB. 
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and Crassus), and every field leader would have known his place 
and his duty. But one cannot read all the evidence, especially 
concerning the second conspiracy (the very time when the able 
accomplices were most deeply interested), without gathering the 
impression that the field captains did not feel themselves to be 
in any sense underlings. On the eontrarj- their conduct is 
marked throughout by a braggart independence and almost an 
unwillingness to take the trouble to secure concerted action even 
among themselves.'" 

I am inclined to tbink, too, that there was considerable in- 
sincerity in the relation of the parties concerned in this general 
movement. The discontented rank and file were ready to follow 
any leader, if only he was hostile to the existing form of govern- 
ment. It would not be imduly uncharitable, I think, to say that 
the immediate leaders — certain second-rate and disgruntled 
politicians — seized upon this situation primarily as a means to 
even old scores and perhaps to make themselves "great." And 
it looks very much as though they in turn were being used in 
much the same way by their more able accomplices, who, keeping 
out of the limelight as much as possible, were urging on the 
strife and standing ready to seize upon any chance for large per- 
sonal advancement that might result therefrom." 

It may be questioned whether Caesar and Crassus desired the 
conspiracies to succeci!, i.e., to culminate in a situation such as 
some of the field captains seem to have dreamed of. It is true 
that they appear to have taken a deeper interest in the second 
conspiracy, and it is also true that at that time a more extensive 
plan was on foot; but even then it is altogether probable that 
they were thinking of nothing more than the stirring up of a 
furor which would give them an opportunity to secure great 
prestige by "saving" the state." At any rate, it is scarcely 
a througbout, and tbe airs assumed by Leotulas 



3< If this anal^BiB of the Bituation itt correct, it does away with the 
mooted question whether the conspiracy of Catiline was political oi 
economic in its aims. For, on this hypothesis, it was both — political in 
BO far as the ambitions of the leaders were concerned, economic with 
respect to the hopes of many of the rank and file. 

■'Note ia tbis coDnoctioo Pompey's efforts to secure bis own recall 
that he might not miss the fine opportunity for advancement. 
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conceivable that they had the slightest idea of plunging it into 
anarchy and ruin." 

In closing I call attention to a few eventa of the period 66-62 
B.C. which seem to be connected with the general movement to 
which the two conspiracies belong. It is a rather diffieult matter 
to untangle the skein and determine the exact bearing of some of 
these happenings, but they are interesting nevertheless as indica- 
tive of the continuity of the movement and the extent of its 
ramifications. Under this head might be mentioned the organiza- 
tion of Etruria by Manlius and the attempt to enlist the Allo- 
broges, but I pass at once to several less frequently discussed 
episodes. 

First may be mentioned an occurrence which seems to have 
taken place during the time of the earlier conspiracy, namely the 
attempt to enlist the fleet of L. Gellius, who was in command of 
the Tuscan Sea at the time of the Pirate "War.** Of this move 
Cicero says 

p<w( red. ad Qnir. 7. 17: 
. . . L. Qelli; qai quia suam clasaem adtemptatam magno 
cum stio periculo paene seasit, dixit in contione vestrum, si 
ego consul, cum fui, non fuissem, rem publicam funditus 
iuterituram fuisae. 

Next in order is the sending of Cn. Piso to Spain with a com- 
mand extra ordinem. It may be, as Sallust says,'" that some 
short-sighted senators thought that they were side-tracking a 
dangerous leader by thus disposing of Piso. But it certainty 
was a strange disposition to make of a man generally conceded to 
be able and lately a participant in the earlier conspiracy. When 
we consider the strategic value of Spain as a base of operations 
and the important part it played in the Civil "War," it is little 
wonder that Catiline felt" that his cause wa.s strengthened by the 



38 1 tberefore do not feel the force of the argument set forth in 
Drumann 's Geschichte Roma, Ed. ii. Vol. iii. p. 138 to prove that Caeaar 
was not a partner in the earlier conspiracy. 

"See Florns iii. 6. 9. 

»oChap. 19. 

*»It will be recalled that Caesar felt it more important to subdue 
Spain than to follow up Pompey's demoralized flight from Italy; and that, 
after he had conquered the world, his enemies were again in arms in 
Spain, thus necessitating a second subjugation of that province. 

«iSee Sallust 21. 
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appointment of a former ally to this important post. And, in 
view of the fact that Crassus was probably implicated in the 
earlier conspiracy, Sallust's account of this incident*' is signifi- 
cant, namely that Crassus pat through Piso's appointment, his 
motive being jealousy of the growing power of Pompey. The 
rumor that the subsequent murder of Piso in Spain was instigated 
by Pompey** fits well with the suspicious nature of the whole 
episode." 

Still again, the movements of P. Sittius of Nuceria present an 
interesting problem. On the occasion of his damaging plea in 
behalf of Sulla, Cicero advances what looks like a very labored 
explanation of the departure of this friend of Sulla's for Spain 
and Africa.*" According to Sallust," Catiline regarded this move 
as the establishment of another base of operations favorable to 
his cause. And we may not foi^t that Sittius, as well as Sulla, 
joined Caesar's standard in the Civil War, rendering valuable 
service with the forces which he had organized in Africa.*' 

Finally, it would be interesting to know the true inwardness 
of the consular campaign of 6i. Suspicion was rife that Caesar 
and Crassus were backing Catiline and Antonius for the office." 
Sallust of course would not mention such a suspicion of Caesar, 
even though he knew it to be well founded; but he does record 
the rumor about Crassus,'" and makes the significant remark" 
that the optimates were so alarmed at the situation that they 



"Chap, 19, 

<< Sallust (I. c), wbUe profeaeing to leave the question quite un- 
prejudiced, still recites an argnment which looks toward the participation 
of Pompey in this crime. 

*"Cf. Suet. Ivl. 9, and Asconius on in Tog. Cand. p. 83: Dicit (bc. 
Cieero) de raalis civibus; "Qui posteaqnam illo (quo) conati erant 
HispaoieDai pugiunculo nervos incidere civium RomaDorum non potue- 
runt . . ." Hispaniensem pugiunculum Co. Piaonem appellat. 

« p. Sulla 20. 56 ff. Contrast the tone of in Cat. iv. 3. 6. 

"Chap. 21. 

*» See Caesar, Bell. Afr. 25. 2, etc. 
, ** Of. again in Tog. Cand. p. 83, where, after charging "mali civea" 
■, with ulterior motives in conection with Piso's appointment, Cicero' con- 
tinues.' duas uno tempore conantur in rem publicam sicas destringere, and 
Asconius adds the scarcely needed information that Catiline and Antoniua 
are the ticae referred to. See also I. c. p. 74, and Asconius' comment there. 

10 Chap. 17. 

tiChap. 23. 
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secured the election of Cicero, though they relished little the idea 
of helping forward a novus homo."' 

Viewed in connection with the general movement of which it 
was an incident, the earlier conspiracy is not by any means 
wanting in interest, though, as above intimated, both it and the 
later conspiracy, in themselves considered, were events of no great 
importance. As signs of the times they were significant enough, 
but being left to the mismanagement of incompetent and more or 
less egotistical captains, they were from the start doomed to 
failure, at least so far as the dreams of the immediate leaders were 
concerned. "^ The situations which they promised to precipitate 
were such as to delight the hearts of the silent accomplices, and it 
must have been infinitely galling to the latter that, after their 
long scheming, the state was "saved" by an upstart, while they 
themselves came ofT only with badly damaged reputations. 



when the optimates gravely 
to secure the election of 
BibuluB as a cheek on Caesar, who also was tben a candidate for the 
consulBbip and likely to be elected; see Suet. Jul. 19. 

»8 In the event of large advancement for Caesar they might of eourae 
have received some reward. For, whatever other faults he had, Caesar 
was not careless about rememberiDg old associates when he had any 
patronage to dispense. 
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